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securely J while, to the left of the road, stretches out the 
broad expanse of St. George's Channel, where, as far as 
the eye can reach, until the sight is bounded by the ho- 
rizon, extends one livid plain of dark blue waters, the 
monotonous appearance of which is only broken by the 
reflection of the sun upon the sails of some distant vessel, 
as she glides across the bay : or by the white top of 
gome distant billow, as it curls into foam, and sparkles 
in the light, when descending from its momentary eleva- 
tion to join its kindred waters. Such is the scene which 
presents itself, after leaving Newcastle, now a thriving 
village, but which not very long since, with the excep- 
tion of the castle which gives name to it, consisted of a 
few fishermen's huts, scattered at random along the 
beach, wherever the convenience or fancy of the owner 
suggested- At this place, the shore, which has hitherto 
been a beautiful level sandy beach, several miles in 
length, rises perpendicularly up to the height of more 
than a hundred feet, in the shape of a rocky pre- 
cipice, in whose rugged fall are several natural caves or 



excavations, one of which U said by the fishermen to run 
far under the mountains, and to stop directly under the 
highest point of Slieve Donard, and is therefore called 
** Donard's cave ;" but the one which we have more 
immediately to do with, and which is represented in the 
subjoined engraving, is a perpendicular gap, about thirty 
feet wide, and running from thirty to forty feet deep into 
the fall of the rock, thereby forming a chasm, into the 
basin of which the tide beats with a roar sufficient to 
deaden the sense of hearing in any person who is hardy 
enough to approach the brink of the precipice, a task 
requiring both a stout heart and a steady head. It is 
said to have derived its name of Armor's hole from the 
following story of guilt and terror, which we are inform- 
ed by our correspondent appeared some few years since 
in ° The Northern Whig," but which we feel assured 
will prove no less acceptable to our readers, as connect- 
ed with an interesting and romantic portion of our island, 
to which we have had occasion more than once before to 
refer with feelings of gratification and pleasure. 




ARMER'S HOLE. 



EDWARD ARMER, THE PARRICIDE. 

More than a century ago, the father of Edward Armer 
resided in the Barony of Mourne, and was an extensive 
grazier ; held a good farm, with a long lease, and a cheap 
rent, and was considered wealthy. His wife had been 
long dead, and his only child Edward was to be the in- 
heritor of all his father's possessions. But Edward's 
conduct had often cost his father many a sleepless night, 
ftni many a fruitless sigh ; for though he had been for 



gome years arrived at man's estate, yet his conduct was 
wild, and extravagant, and self-willed, and exhibited 
none of the steadiness of purpose, or integrity of princi- 
ple, which was to be expected from his years : he was 
the strongest man, and the most expert gambler in the 
whole country ; and few ever encountered him in either 
ways, who did not leave him convinced of his superiori- 
ty. These practices, therefore, raised in the heart of his 
father a kind of prophetic fear, that the course of life he 
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was pursuing would yet bring his grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. He had been oftee urged, by. his father, to 
quit his wild way of life, and to get married; but he 
either returned no answer, or else a sullen and decided 
negative to all his entreaties. Yet he wag not insensj* 
ble to the charms of beauty; and though, he gave his 
father no satisfaction on the subject, he had " woo'd and 
won" the heart of one of the fairest maidsf in a county 
famous for the beauty of its women. When the County 
Down is mentioned for this quality, it is not done un- 
warrantedly, or without due consideration 5 it is done on 
the strength, not only of persouai experience, but on the 
faith of an old distich, which puts 

" The Comity Fermanagh for men and horses? 

Aiitt the Comity Down for bonny lasses*" 
m competition with; any other counties in Ireland, In 
their respective excellencies. Mary Q'Hagan, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer, was the maid whose beauty h ad v like the 
eyes of the rattle-snake, fascinated and tamed down the 
wild and roving heart of Edward Armer. Tie had first 
seen her at a fair, where he had gone to buy cattle, and 
though it was at a considerable distance from his own 
neighbourhood, he found no difficulty in introducing 
himself, as, in the sphere of life in which he moved, the 
cold and formal etiquette of polished society was un- 
known. From that period he had visited her regularly 
and often, and soon gained the love of her young and 
susceptible heart; for though she had heard of his cha- 
racter, yet his handsome manly form had made such an 
impression on her mind, as to cover all its deformities. 
He was the idol of her heart ; she felt her fate bound 
indissolubly with his ; and as they roved together along 
the banks* of the wild and romantic Bann, her lips 
echoed the sentiments of her soul — 

"I but know that Hove thee, whSever thou art, 1 * 
Mattel's were in this state, when the circumstance 
which forms the principal feature of this story took place* 
Edward had had a long ran of ill luck, and, by this 
means, had become very considerably in debt to his gam- 
ing companions ; he had, therefore, nothing for it, but, 
as usual, to apply to his father, who had hitherto, in the 
hope of being able to wean him from his vices, never 
refused him,* — but "hope deferred raaketh the heart 
sick •** and his father, wearied with long expectation, 
not only lectured him severely on the mode of life he 
was pursuing, but also absolutely refused to supply his 
extravagance any longer. Stung to the quick by this 
refusal, and by the attempt to control him, his bad pas- 
sions rose in his soul, 'triumphed over his reason and his 
duty, and— he formed the horrid resolution to take away 
his father's life, that he might; thereby at once enjoy the 
property, in tile way of which he stood I In pursuance 
of this impious plan, he went, a few evenings after, to his 
father, and, with well-dissembled penitence, told him 
that he had been considering what he had said to him j 
that he acknowledged the justice of it ; that he was 
determined to amend his life j and, as ;the frrst step to- 
wards the accomplishment of this end, had come to get his 
consent to be married. He then told him of his acquain- 
tance with Mary* and that he had no doubt of getting 
her parents' consent to, their union, and that, if he 
jileased, they would set out the next day for that purpose 
to her father's housed and at the same time he requested 
him not to mention it to any one, as he feared the ridi- 
cule of his former companions, and that, to lull suspi- 
cion, his father should set oif first, and that he himself 
would follow in some time after. The old man* over-: 
joyed to find such a change, consented at once v and im~ 
mediately went about making preparations for that pur- 
pose. Accordingly, each, the next day, mounted on 
horseback, departed at different hours from that home, 
where both were doomed never to return* Edward rode 
quick, and soon overtook his victim, whom he purposely 
delayed on the road, until it began to draw towards the 
close of : an October evening, that he might thereby have 
both time and place for the tragedy he was about to act. 
Into the hole dr gap already described, did theunior* 
iu«ate Armer resolve on consigning the parent to whom 
M mU IM* '» i^t of" gmtfead^^nd lov^ : 3ft hm fcseft 



stated, that he purposely delayed upon the road, eontri. 
ving that it should he nightfall ere they reached the place 
which has been attempted to be described ; Jie also found 
means, as they neared the fatal spot, to raise his father's 
anger, so that he gave him some abusive language, uppii 
which, stretching across, the horse, he seized the old rhari 
by the collar, and, throwing himself of; pulled him to tin 
ground also, and began dragging him towards the mouth 
of the hole, which lies but a few paces from the road; 
At first, the old man did not perceive his intentions* 
hut as he approached the' precipice, the dreadful 'convic- 
tion flashed upon him—the horrid^ death that awaited 
him stared him in the face. Despair sewed upon him . 
and, clasping the villain round the knees, he implored 
him, by the sacred name of God, by all the ties which ft 
had broken, and by his own hopes of forgiveness from tfie 
Father of All, to spare a hoary head, which must, soon, 
in the natural course of events, descend to the grave, 
without the assistance of. violence. But no— the ruffian 
was inexorable ; his flinty heart wan proof against die 
tender appeal for mercy, although urged by the lips of 
a parent pleading for his own lifiy and he continued 
dragging him towards the mouth of the pit, when the old 
man, seeing there was no hope from his pity, grew des- 
perate, seized him by the limbs, and threw him down, 
Dreadful was then the struggle, despair giving the old 
man ^strength, the young one assisted by his evil passions 
— the ground beneath them giving evidence of the strug- 
gle which was going on, being trampled and torn, and 
stained with the mingled blood of father and son, till at 
length the old man's strength failing, the other, by a sud- 
den movement, got uppermost, and seizing him by the 
throat, beat his head several times violently against the 
ground, until he rendered him almost senseless ; he then 
trailed him forward to the brink, and endeavoured to push 
him over, but found himself fastened to him by a grip, the 
strength and tenacity of which can only be estimated, 
when it is reflected that it was all that held its possessor 
to life. After several vain attempts on the part of Ed- 
ward to loosen the hold, he tore -the piece madly away, 
and hurled his victim from the feck, followed with his 
eyes, until, in his descent, he saw him strike against the 
side of the precipice, then turned shuddering away: a 
wild shriek followed his striking the rock — a heavy splash 
—and then all was still. Eor a few minutes, a faint stu« 
por came over the murderer; a chilly sweat broke out 
on him; he closed his eyes convulsively and covered 
them with his hand, as if to shut out the sight of hig 
guilt; but the ie mind's eye" was still open, and con- 
science, "the worm which dieth not," gnawed him again 
into recollection of the deed he had done. When he 
awoke from his dream of forgetfulness, the scene which 
presented itself was not much calculated to soothe him. 
He was still sitting on the brink of the precipice; the 
nighty was beginning to deepen, around him, and gave a 
murkier hues to the already sombre mountains ; dark 
and ominous looking clouds scudded, fugitive like, along 
their tops ; the wind whistled, with? a melancholy sound, 
through the long dry grass and heather by his side, and 
seemed to be wailing for the deed that had been done; the 
sea-bird, startled from its nest m the rocks by the old 
man's fall, fiew hurriedly around, M&ing t by its wild cry, 
to the terror of the scene, large drops of rain began to 
fall at intervals, and one of which* falling on his face, 
awakened him from the lethargy into which he had ial- 
leu | he looked around him, and listened ;— nothing m$ 
to be heard but the heavy roar of the sea, as it dashed 
agairist the rocks beneath : yet once he thought he heard 
a sound come out of the abyss by his side ;— -the bare 
idea was enough to freeze his blood i to wait for certain- 
ty on the subject was too much for him j so, darting for- 
ward, he laid hold of the horses, and throwing himself on 
o»e of them, gallopped away wherever they chose to carry 
him. Such is the story connected with *' Armer's hole/ 1 
the name which this place has ever since borne. 

The sounds which he heard from beneath, and which 
hi« fears attributed to something supernatural; arose irojn 
some, fishermen who were waiting in their boa^.un^i 
shelter of the rocks, for the signal to land goods frouP 
mugglini? 'rm&fa ihebay*ani wha Mt th« hiding* 
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|>lace on hearing^he shriek^ and which being followed by 
4ae gallopping of horses, convinced them that there had 
Oeen some foul work a doing. They, therefore, imme- 
diately set about searching, and after some time, suc- 
ceeded, with a boat-hook, in bringing up the body, which 
they had immediately conveyed on shore, and a party 
despatched in pursuit of the murderer. He was traced, 
in the course of the next day, to a public-house in a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he was found coolly en- 
joying himself, and was in the act of selling the horse 
'from which he had torn his unfortunate parent. Upon 
seeing his pursuers, he attempted to escape by leaping 
thx # ough a window, but was prevented ; and, after very 
considerable resistance, during which, those who attempt- 
ed his capture suffered severely, he. was secured, and 
conveyed to Down jail. When there, he denied all 
knowledge of the deed, and became so outrageous, that 
it was found necessary to iron him ; but these he treated 
as if they had been ropes of straw, twisting them in 
pieces the moment they were put onj and such was 
his strength, ; that the strongest irons in the jail were 
found insufficient to secure him. The jailor was, there- 
fore, under the necessity of having manacles of treble 
strength, and particular formation, forged especially for 
his use : these, which are still preserved, and which it is 
seldom found necessary to put in requisition, are shown 
to the stranger who visits Down jail, as " Armer's 
bolts ;" with these, therefore, he was secured until 
his trial, which came on shortly after; and, though 
there was no direct evidence against him, yet the cir- 
cumstances were so strong that he was found guilty, and 
ordered for execution. ' ' " 

The sequel of the tale is soon told. Poor Mary, 
whose very existence was entwined with his, never smiled 
again ,* the story of his guilt struck with the effect of 
lightning upon her heart, and blighted the tender plant 
for ever. She visited him in the prison; and he, in 
whom every other tender emotion seemed dead, or rather 
never to have had existence; he, to whose stony heart 
the tender voice of pity spoke in vain; he, steeped as he 
was in infamy and guilt, whom even the grey hairs of a 
parent could not move to mercy— yet even he was not 
proof against the force of powerful love. The poor girl's 
altered appearance, and dejected look, struck him the 
moment she entered his cell; and hiding his face with 
his hands, tears, scalding, tears, the first he had shed 
since childhood, fell in torrents o'er his haggard cheeks, 
at beholding the ruin he had wrought upon one so lovely, 
and the only beingTor whom he had ever felt the slight- 
est affection* Their interview was long and tender; and 
when the rules of the jail would admit of "no longer de- 
lay, she left him ; but she never returned to bless, with 
her presence, that home she had '■hitherto -made so &fc.PPy ? 
her reason sunk under the weight of misery which op- 
pressed it ; and she wandered through the country, for 
a few months, a broken-hearted, maniac, until death re- 
lieved her from a miserable existence. In a short time 
after his condemnation, the unhappy parricide paid the 
debt due to the offended laws of his country and of huma- 
nity* sinking early into an ignominous grave, without the 
tribute of a single sigh, and leaving, like Byron's Corsair, 

.' A name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes/' 

INTEKESOTNG AND IMPORTANT TO PEE SONS 
INTENDING TO EMIOEATJE TO British ame- 
mga- ' ■;- 

To the kindness of an unknown correspondent at the 
other side the Atlantic, we are indebted for a copy of the 
Montreal JBercdd^ of a very recent date, containing some 
excellent observations oh the subject of Emigration, The 
subjoined judicious statement, relative to the comparative 
value of labour in Lower and Upper Canada, we would 
recommend to the notice of those who may have it in 
contemplation to try their fortune in what may r to many 
persons leaving the British Islands, be literally termed 
a " New World." 

We have likewise, by the kindness of a friend, been put 
in possession of several numbers of the Montreal Weekly. 
AduerBer^ containing several articles on the same sub- 



ject, of the information Jn which we purpose availing our- 
selves on some future occasion. It is gratifying to us-to 
find, that the observations which we have offered, from time 
to time, in the Penny Journal, on the important subject of 
Emigration, have so far attracted the attention of our 
Transatlantic friends, as to induce them to send us Jour- 
nals, containing articles on a similar subject* 

" A paper contest has been for some time carrying on 
between the Daily Advertiser and the Quebec Gazette, re-* 
gardingthe rate of wages in Lo*#er Canada. A writer 
under the signature of A. B. C. in the Quebec Ga%ette i as- 
serts, that the condition of labourers in Great Britain and. 
Ireland is fully equal, if not superior, to what it is in 
Lower Canada; this has been denied by the Quebec Mer- 
cury and Daily Advertiser t and we are of opinion that they 
have the best side of the question. It is, however, beyond 
doubt a that interested individuals represent this country 
in by far too favourable terms — so much so, that a majo- 
rity of the emigrants who arrive on our shores are disap- 
pointed, and would return to the land of their birth if 
they had the means, vlt cannot be too strongly impressed 
on the minds of intending emigrants, that this is not a*<?a- 
naan — that it is not a land flowing with milk and honey 
— that, emphatically, it is on the sweat of his brow man 
must depend for a livelihood; but, at the same time, he has 
the certain prospect, if he is industrious mid sober, but not 
otherwise, of raising himself in society, and leaving to his 
children a property they can call their own. It is in this 
particular, more than in any other, that the peculiar ad- 
vantage of this colony, over the mother country, exists, 
and no man who arrives in this country, with moderate 
ideas and a determination to " press forward to the mark" 
of independence, need be afraid of the result. — The fol- 
lowing are the official tables of the average rates of labour 
in Upper and Lower Canada in 1851 and 1832, to which 
there has been no alteration since; indeed^ throughout 
the country generally, labour is in greater demand than 
at those periods. From these tables it will be perceived,, 
that wages are higher than at home; but, as a counterba- 
lance, comforts are fewer, and clothing much dearer* 

The average rate of labour in Lower Canada, in 1831 
and 1832, taken from the answers to the official circular 
forwarded by the'Civil Secretary, to about 200 persons in 
various parts of the province, show :— 

1st. Agricultural labourers capable of managing a farm, 
average, throughout the year, 2s. <Jd. per day> or from £30 
to £S0 per annum, without board or lodging. 

2d. Common labourers, 2s. 2jd; per day, average, 
throughout the year, without food or lodging. 

#d. Mechanics of peculiar qualifications, 8$. a d&y. 

4th and 5th, 2d and 5d rate do., from Ss. 9d, to 5s. 6d. 
scarce. v 

6th and 7th. Carpenters, 4s- to 5s. average, scarce. 

Sth . Working Blacksmiths, 5s. Gd . average, scarce. 

PUBLIC WOEKS. 

Bates of wages paid for labour, at public works in Low* 
er Canada in 1851 and 1832 ;-— 

For labour at Cape Diamond, under the Royal Engineer 
Department, 2s. to 2s. 6d. the year round. 

At the Chambly Canal and other works, as. 6d t> 2s^ 9d, 
and ^without food. 

IN THE /TIMBER TftADE. 

At the Coves about Quebec, and on board shijps for 
about six months; labourers on shore, 3s. to 4s. without 
food ; on board ship, 8s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. withibod, and a 
large allowance of rum, - 

Broad-axe men, 4s. "<?d. to Vs. 6d. per day. 

Narrow-axe men, 4s. to 5s. do. 

Boom-men, 4s. to 5s. do. 

Sawyers, 5s. to 6s. do. 

Rate of porterage or labour at the wharves and ware- 
houses, by the job or piece, generally from iioV t6 "7 |d. or 
gd. per hour, or from 2s. 6d, to 4s. a day in m tinner. 

tJRKBll CA^AUA* 

From official returns in 18£l and 18^2. 

Agricultural labour, average throughout the province, 
2s. i'lcl, ffsi 2d. per day, or lowest rate, 2s., highest, 4s., 
without food. Wages per mohth, and found, by the ye% 
lowest 9 dollars, highest 14' dollars. 

Blacksmiths and Millwrights, 5s. to 8s, per day. 



